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tion of both personal differences and possible type classifications. Second,
it brings into focus the importance of social interaction, especially in the
early years, in fixing the basic mechanisms of interaction for the rest of
life. Finally, the adaptation of individuals of particular kinds of con-
stitutional and psychological make-up to societal demands or expectancies
in role throws into relief one of the profoundest problems of social psy-
chology and social science; namely, the relationship between the so-
cietal order and culture, on the one hand, and the how and what of the
individual's life organization on the other* Thus, if there are fundamental
and perhaps inherited factors making for types,of personality, how far
may a particular culture go in altering these types? Assuming for the
moment that Jung's types have an organic, even inherent basis, will a
society which places its chief interest and values upon extroverted activ-
ity, with emphases also upon external conformity, break down because
in the end it leaves little or no place for the field of introverted interests
and values? This is a difficult matter to settle in our present inadequate
state of knowledge, but it- is a problem which is bound to arise as our
studies of human personality and culture are extended.
THE CONCEPT OF TYPE
On the basis of many studies of alleged types of men, what may one
say as to the soundness of the various theories which have grown up in
connection with these investigations? Is the concept of type a valid one?
Does it provide a logical tool for theoretical and systematic considera-
tions, and also a logical basis for an empirical or experimental approach
to the study of personality? It is clear at once that a type is a construct,
not a material thing. Its only utility lies in helping to formulate hypothe-
ses that will aid us in such controlled description and analysis as will
lead to adequate generalizations and hence to prediction and control.
Does the concept of type help us to attain this goal?
Standpoint and critique of typology. One thing is clear: the concept
of type is related to the entire matter of the organization of mentality
and of overt behavior. Are the elements of personality so highly specific
(or perhaps even unique) from one individual to another that no gen-
eralization or commonality may be found for a random sample of in-
dividuals? Or, if any generalization is possible, is it aided by the concept
of typification? In order to come to grips with these questions, let us
look again at some of the various approaches to this topic of generaliza-
tion and theory. (See Chapters XI and XII, where some aspects of this
problem have already been discussed.)
First, there are those workers who view personality and behavior as
made up of specific elements or atomistic units; they tend to look upon
mental and behavior organization or integration as largely additive in